NOBEL

rights of mankind and universal brotherhood; his ministers and
their hypocritical following practice every kind of torture and
baseness that the human animal can devise/' Is there then no
hope for humanity. " Yes," answers the philosopher, " a ray of
light pierces the terrible darkness of Europe; a more humane
outlook is beginning to prevail in all classes. The magic glow of
a world that is past illuminates our thought to-day; and we may
take pride in the fact that our country raised the standard of
civilisation. It was our Columbus, our Galileo, our Leonardo, our
Bruno, our Campanella, our philosophers, poets and artists, that
first directed men to nobler ends than to burn their fellows and rot
their intellects."

The train of thought is not appreciably different from that
which we associate with Shelley. This does not necessarily imply
that the ideas are borrowed, for they are absolutely in accord with
Nobel's attitude to life, as constantly expressed in his letters. On
the other hand, Nobel's attitude to life was formed in his youth
under the influence of Shelley's writings. Inconsequent irrele-
vancies, when expressed through the medium of Shelley's wonder-
ful lyric poetry, do not affect one as harshly as in prose, and it was
natural that Shelley's opinions should exercise a profound in-
fluence upon a youthful mind. It was no less natural that they
should maintain that influence upon the man who, in spite of his
scientific work and his varied and extensive activities, was funda-
mentally something of a dreamer, with a firm religious belief in
the ideals and principles which he had> adopted in his youth.

The dramatic presentation of Nobel's ideas is also derived from
Shelley. Both shew us the father, Francesco Cenci, as a devil in
human form, but in the case of Nobel, the purely physical oppression
produced is more marked, something like the effect of a mediaeval
torture chamber. As we have seen, Nobel strangely enough
thought that he had mitigated the horror of Shelley's drama. In
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